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ABSTBACT • . 

The argument .that the personality structures, obtained 
from retrospective ^ra^ings reflect semantic similarity sti^uctur^s has 
been as provocative as a red cape in the bull ring. High coagruence 
ketween those two kinds of structures seems well established, Bhat is 
less clear is how and why those structures differ from that ^or 
immediate judgments of the same behaviors. The time interval between ^ 
perceiving the pertinent behavior and making a judgment abour i.t is 
involved in such differences. Another is the level of abstraction 
involved in the variables usually used. More fundamental than tiiis 
ongoing controversy^ however^ is the f?ict that there, is no one - 
personality structure: personality structures change with the 
variabl<5s stud|.ed and even with the instruments used to measure any 
one^set of variables. To get dependable^ replicable findings, tiie 
observer* s idiosyncratic contributions must be separated from his 
judgments. This can be done by concentrating on simpie, short 
actions. Alternatively, how people make attributive judgments* can be 
studied as well as the evaluative judgments that people must make 
about others, in carrying out the activities of everyday living, 
(Author) 
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The ari^ument that the pej^sonality structures obt^inejl from' retrospective 
.ratings r^eflect semantic similarity, stru^tur^es has been as provocative a^ the^ 
red capes fiourlShetl in the bulV ring. It has aroused strong feelings arid' 
vigorous charges. Sonfetimes th&se charges ha^e been with head down,' aimed at 
goring the irritating cape but losing pers|3ectiy6 on ttip problems and issues 

involved. ^ . i - ^ . . 

. ■/> ■ . / \. 
Changing the. analogy, s6me of that research and argurtient, and some of 

the rebuttal research and argument, have 'drawn' red.'heV*rings4across^the^ trail , 

distracting us from where we should be going.- I want to ^suggest today that 

^we should see t*ie several empirical findings related to^^th^i^: controversy as 

red flags, warnirta us to watch our stepi to slow our frahticg activity- while 

we examine the whc^le situation judiciously before proceeding. 

I am all for the' re-analysis of ,io"^'d data and the compilation of findings 

bearing on an issue--we do too little (if, that. Yet those studies on semantic. 

and rater structures have not been completely satisfactory. I would like^ to 

see more investigations designed to provide clear-cut tests for the propo- 



sitions about similaritie? between the structures of semantic similarity 
judgments and of retrospective personiality ratings, and the contrasting struc- 

^ i ■ ■ : ' ' • 

tures for immediate judgments on the same variables. The weight of ttie fevi- 

' , ! ' ^- ' ' • 

dence, however, seems clear to me: there are several bodies of data yielding . 



the same patteni^ o.f Vesults, and\hone that involved aJl 'three types of structure^ 

. discpnfifenM . * \ 

have f oiiod a iff^ff^ gei^pattgrn. 

, So I accepty^ fairly, weljl established the gener^alization that a set of 

retros'pe.ctive rati^i^§ pa >a. diver set of personality traits will show one 

Structure of relati'or^hi^s ,arfd that judgments of semantic- similari-ty between 

these same trait labJ^l^iwill show essentially the same, structure. What is 

Ves5 well established the conclusion tfiat ^ata from judgments made during 

■ ■ •' ''''■■'[' ^ ' \ ■ ^ ' \'' \ , ' » ' 

or' immediately after the' pbserved. segment of* b'fehavior will show a different 

structur^e char^^cterized by^oi(/e^^ 

From^^^ two basfc faqjtors ar^ in- 

vol ved in ,the5.e matters. One is ^he time 'i nter.val between perceiving-the 

pertijjent behavior and making a ^udgmertt about it r judgments based on'' what 

is happening or whatvjTa^- just happened" invol,^^ process from' that 

in judgments based on recollections of percej.ved-^ b^hav^'or that 6c^ hours 

or days earlier. The second factor is. thi^^level^ of abs-l^acticm of the^vari- , 

ables involved. The empirical findings ar^/^ery likelyjtd be different for 



simple variables invoiving little interpi^t;ritticwn or inference arfd for morfe 
abstract, broader yariablejS, that clearly require nmtfti interpretation of be- 

; ■ * . * ■ - . ^ c . i 

havior.^ We will come back to these later. third factor is .the duration of the 
behavior sample rgited. Its importarfce emerges in Mike Wish* s papisr . ) ^ . / 

For now, let us look at the wori^, "structure." It always gives me trouble* 

It is a broad, abstract term with several meanings.. Resorting to a standard 
dictionary, I find as one meaning, and I quote: , "Figuratively, the interre- 
lation of parts as dominated by the general character of the whole; as, the 
■structur e ^^piociety." When we refer to the pattern of relationships obtained 
from ratings of personality variables as personality structure, we are making, 
a big inference: what^we j^lly mean is that we think the observed relatioi^slhjps 
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reflect some underlyiog"^ struct UTe In people, the structure of^heir per- 

sonalitles. r 

. • .-' ■ . . ■ c > . ■ ■ ' 

• 1ft' terms of the title o^^^^hjs symposium, any qbtafned personality rating 
Is a fact recording that rater R attributed trait t to subject S; And t . 
. similarlyv any obtained personality structure ^is ia .fact ; it is the set of . 
obtained correlations among ratings m^de 'under some specifiable conditions 
"^^r Correlations among ratings, and correlations/'betwfen ratings and/other yari- 

ables, are primary data from whijch we draw/ conclusions about^^^rsonal^ty 

' ■ '-f ' . ■ ' ' I ■ ■ V ' " V \ - 

and its structure. But how dependable are they? There are ijiany such sets 

' ' ' ■ ' ' " \, ' . 

of obtaijied correlations aipong ratings, many such structufas^^' therfe no - 
' one structure of personality. ' / , 

. Firsts -there are at Ifeasrt as many structures -as^ftttre are taxonomies of 
personality concepts-, /^ach list of personal itST traits or dispositions can 
' t be use4 for ratings of personality and^will yieltl a pattern of relattonships. 
"There will be certain semantic similarities between^' that pattern and .the 
' -pattern from some on? /else , taxoBcmy^ byt no^f^bne rai produced a'list^c/f 
variables that persua^sively 'compel th|ir general acceptance as .the taxonomy 
for personality yielding the structure of ^personali ty, 
' ^ Second, even for any single taxoiioffiy,, ther^' is no one definitive structure 

Jhe obtained structure for^ taxonomy depends upon the tneasuring operations 

used to collect the ratings J For example; the/ relationship between a pair, 

' - , ^ ' V. / ^ ^: ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' / f^^' • 

. /of .Murray's, nee|as d^ upon the jhstraifient ysed (Fiske, 1973). Although- 

^' - . J A L ^ ■ . ■ . ■ - \ ■ ^ ^ ^ 

any one iristruryii^ipt> tends to yield the same patt6rn i^ similar; samples of 

/ V SLrf)jects, ^t thfe raters^ the rai^ees, aridf^the context of the ratings: /can .at 

^ ' ' . tintes-affec^ t6^, pattern ob't^inld . 
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^^n'the present dlicu^slon, theh,"we mean by structure the set of rela- 

tionships among varfables— "in this^.cas«, ratings. ;So. we need , to go back and 

* .A 

look at tUtese ratings, which are typtcally of traits or similar variables. 
Each ratiqig is a product of. i^n^eractions among' rater, ratee, and rating i»sk. 
ratingftask, I mean'^he label and definition given for each concept to be 



rated/ the .1 Instructions for making the rating,'*and the purpose of making the 
rating-j^' The rater intei^^cts with the ratee and. also with the task. The 
ratee Jnd the task interact. Such interactions are of course very general, 

if not urfiversal, in psychological phenomena. But, as Cronbach (1975) has 

V . ^ • - 

so ably argufed and demonstrated^ interactions in psychology are undeperidable 
and -hard to replicate. And they 4re unstable over time. From his review, 
Crpnba'ch concludes that, in psychology, we may never be able to establi.^h 
qeneral'laws like -those in estab«li shed sciences. / • 

A rating is'-a judgment madd about a persdn orr the,lftls4^ o/'having ob- 

J v.. ^-^^"^ - ' • \ 

served that- person- over some looger or sn^ter p^od of time. ^ All too 
little ts known aboiit how such integrative cogniti\^ acts ar^ earned out. 
We do Know that ahswering an inventory question about ones^ff orvothers n]ay 
be done in several ways:' for example, by reference to some geneiral impres- 
sion' about the subject, by recalling some recent vivid behavior, and by 
changing the question in'some^way (Kuncel, 1973, 1977; Minof & f iske^ 1976). 
Similar processes probably occur ,in making a typical rating. 

Let's Took more closely^t the procjess in the us.ual procedure of rating 
a person retrospectively o|/a series of personality descriptors. Suppose I 
am .asked to rate somedti/^on tal^kjiti\^e_n^^^ I retrieve ^visual images of that 
person in one or more situations and dec^cje how much of the^time the person 
was talking, '^nd then code that impression into the response alternatives 
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provided on the r?l(k1ng form. ' If th6 next ttwiT is dish onesty (borrowing an 

' - ^ ■ / . ■ * " ^ \ 

example from-Reed and Jackson, 1977),'! try. to recall any t>me when I felt 

the person dentonstrated' dishonesty. I may* recall spme of the same situations 

retrieved in tfte earlier ratitig^of talkativeness, but I am searching rny memory^ 

for a quiteNjifferent kind of impression! . . ' 

^ But noW sruppose I come to dominance on the rating list and retrieve some . 

. Images and bome recollections of rny impressions about the person influencing 

othersf. Then I have to rate as^sertivjenes^. That term brings up much the same 

images and impressions as in the prior rating of doml^ance.^ The semantic - ^ 

.similarity between domifiance and assertiveness and the overlap in their con- 

notations leads me to'base t)oth ratings on much the same retrievedj mental 

tontent. I am usfng much the same evidence for both ratings. "And of course 

the particiflar impressions just retrieved for r>ating dominance arei* esppGially 
' ■ ' ■ ■ . ' ^1 ■ ' • ., 

lilcely to come back iato my mind as I rate assertiveness. ^The more simiTar 

' Hhe meanings of two personality variables, the more similar the experiraeSrvfea* . 

' ' ' * ' \ - • ^ > ' ' ' 

^evidence that a rater will use in rating them. Semantic similar^ity of labels 
aenerates similarity of impressions used in rating^* arfcl perhapsl.even similarity 

^ ' ■ . ' ; '■ •• 

of .i^nterpretations of ^those recalled |mpre^si6ns, ^Hence Ulis riot surprising ' 
that the* relative semantic similarity between variables is found to be re-^' / 
lat6d to relative correspondence between attri.buttonsr of , those variables. 7 ^• 
I have just 'told you What I think goes on when t make ratings. But that ^ ^ 



process is a complex one, and I -trust no one's introspective report,^ fi(\t\even ^ 
iny own, to give the whole story. The evide/ice ^atnered' by Nisbett.andJ^ Wilson 
(1977) and by Nisbett, and Bellows (1977) demonstrates to me Jhat people can't 
tell us e)^actly , what influenced their judgments. / . ^ ^ , 

P^ersonality: ratings depenci^ much too much ..pp^t'fier rater and the ifater^^ 
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cognitive schemas. Each rater's ratings has its own structure, ij;s dwn pattern 
of relation-ships. We would like to ggt the contribution of the individual rater 
but df the picture. The standard way of doing that is t^use 'tkhe mean of^ 
several raters, but that is something like determining the taste of stew by 



averaging the flavors^^pf several stews. ' •> - ''^-^ 

Asi another' analogy, rating personality is liJ<eVde^i^fiii^g;th~e aesthetic 
quality of a symphony or a painting. It can only b^^-^dW^y judges, and yet 
KhicJf judges^ should,, we use?]. It is unwnse and. m*5J^,dlij|r tfo talk -about the 
<aesthetit;quaJi'ly J)f something when the jud'^en^fr^ary with the "judges, used, 
and also>w*i.th thi^^^ade when the judgroent's'-are m^d?.. . 
i Th6.^i^i^ .^personality as* it has been ■ stud -je^ deals wi*th^he ways that- 
'people tcJnstfue'^other people and their., be ha \^i or. the study of such construals 
fs a wor^ljlwhile enterprise in itself, p|^ovidecr^at|pme means can be found 
^ftfr including '^he cons truer \«e> our formulations. As mentioned earlier, a 
^pa^soMJitJi' rati nfl involves .^^rS^er, 'a ratee, and a task or reason for making 
ihfe rating., ,^h a'^ rating is -ti representation of the core of personality, the 

Jlttr^buting tff -ctiaracte'ri sties to others. And just as in analyzing ratings, 

• ■ ' ■ , r* ■ " . ' 

■'SO in examiningCj3*r^onalito^: we have to give explicit recognition to the 

. <^:' , . ^ / ' ' . . 

per'^'pn who is interpreting perceptions and impr-ess ions and makfng inferences 

about some other person. ' " 

.Another profitable enterpi'i&e is the empirical .studj( of the attributive 
process.. Just what..does go on in making ratings? .In ever^^ay^life", ^how are 
attributions 'arrived;^at? 'We know^H too little about the^e crucial phenomena 



occurring all the time in all of*tis. 

A rel^d approach is tW study of evaluative judgments tha)t people make 
abdut other people.^in carrying out the activities in the everyday world. 



•Professors write letters recommendation. Supervisors decide whether an 

employee Is doing the job well. Clinicians and others Judge the adequacy of 

a person's adaptation to other individuals and, to society. We can help m^ike 

those evaluative judgments of goods*quality, for .the benefit of the person. 

judged and of the institutions in which that person partiqipdtes . (These 

'approaches are discussed at considerable length in a Book I published a few . 

months ago: Strategies for Personality Research .) ^ 

- ^ ') 

At thiS point, let me quote a few sentences from Reed and Jackson (1977,, 

p. 3): ^ . ' . . 

"Traits, like constructs, are abstractions from observabl-es . . . " 

"What people manifest are not traits, but behavior ""and one more: 

"To'say that*traits exist in people is to"^ confuse the conceptual system With 
the behavior they are intended to describe." So let's go back to behavior. 
Jo understand thqAehavTor*of people around us, let us avoid the use of con- 
ceptual izatipns attracted from impressions about behavior . Let us not rely 
on ratings, th^se cognitive products resulting from complex internal processes 
about V5/!hich we can know sq little. 

To build. a science of behavior, we have to start wit)» observations that 
are independent of the individual observer, that is, with observations on which 
observers can agree almost perfectly. These'.are the kind 'of data used in the 
well es^lished sciences. Consider Don Campbell^' s Statement (1961): "The 
greater the ^jirect accessibility of the stimuli to sens\jreceptors, the greater 
the intersubjective verif iabil ity of the observation" '(p. 340). Let us look at 
simple, short behaviors that observers can identify with a minimum of inter- 
preta'tion and inference. These actions include: Is tht person talking or not? 
Is he smiling?. Is she Ipoking at the other persor>? Is he gesturin-g? These 



are literally where the action is, in the interactipns so central to the 
phenomena of personality'. These judgments involve concepts, to be -sure, but 
the concepts are at a very low le^el of abstraction. They can be judged as 
they occuf, at that moment or on a videotape. And the accuracy of t|iese 
judgments can be checked by playing the videotape "once, again. > • ^ 

So let us look at these actions to whi^h other peopleVe-act almost in- 
stantaneously." During an inteifaction between two people, there are many 
regularities in such action sequences (see the book that Duncan and' I got 
out last year, Face-to-Face Interactions ). And in addition to the common 
features in interactions, there are the strategies that a participant can 
adopt-optional actions that affect the probabilities of subsequent actions 
of the other person. There is good reason to believe that the individual 
flavor of human interactions can be systematically pinned-down. ,^ 

To sum up/ the controversy over structures in ratings andr^in judgments 
of semantic similarity has brought out with incre'asing' clarity the facts that 
retrospective ratings do reflect the cognitive schemas of raters and hepce 
that ratings do depend 'upon raters: It has also served to help us see that 
obtained structures for sets of personality variables are a function of the 
particular variables and of the waj the variables are app^ved. There is no 
one structure of personality. Any obtained structure is based on some array 
of complex'cognitive processes construing impressions formed, from observing 
one or more extended segmeats-of behavior. O- 

■ We can choose to study such construaVs in theW^own right or we can choose 
to learn how ^such construals are made. Alternatively, we can try to understand 
the behavior of people as they interact with each other, analysing the complex 
flow of ongoing b'eRaving into action sequences observable on a morrient-to- ^ 
moment basis. ^ ^ 
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